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. The Epiſtle 
of all Europe, I ſhould.not tape 
need to begin this addreffwith 
a prayer for pardon; Which | 
| 


now I muſt needs do, ft ince, my 

'Y Lord, I only beſeech you to be 

+ A tutclar Angel to a poor Or- 
| phan, whoſe Parents arc un 

wn, And which is like to 

per iſh, if not ſhelter'd by your | 


= Lolalhig s ſhadow. 
4 "Thoſe who have had the ho- 
nour to. cqaverſe. with. your 
Et Lordſhip, very well know how . 
much, among your other ver- | 
ftues, your Candor and huma - 
: nity are 66nfpicuous; And. what | 
Goodneſs and Tend thel⸗ te- 
fi des in that high and noble | 
Soul of yours, which makes 
Jon bp; univerſal: a Pattan to all 
a] Studies; and 4 Fol 


5 1 Y 


of chang — ank* - 
mating and quirkehting the im 
| ferior Bodies with. that great 
[ Light which * e 
in your on Sui. 5 
And, my Lord, more parti 
cularly, :fincei[-fear you have 
that: admirable. defe& of for- 
getting the favors you confer; 
give me leave to put your Lord: 


| 
| ſbip in mind of what you have 


4000 to me, both in doing me 

the honeur to think l might be 

ſomewhat ſerviceable to you, 
' as alſo in encouraging my poor 
ſtudies; which having received 
| warmth and life from your pro- 
reRioh, bring this poor offering 
| 4s the firſt fruits, which I be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip to accepe 
with che ſame eaſi neſs as chat 4 


#2 | 


The Epiſtle, Se; 


great Prince did the hand-full 
of water, ſince it is the heart 
that proportions and eſtimates 
every gift. In the mean while, 
my Lord, I ſhall not ceaſe, . by 
my prayers and actions, to 
make appeare that bigh reve- | 
retice that I carry towards you; 

and though I be the meaneſt a- 
mong your innumerable Ado- 
rers, yet is there none more 
cordial, more fervent, mare ein. 
Ceres chen | 


0. Lond, 

7, aur mot buiable, 
moſt devoted; and 
wa ohegient 

| Servant, | 


Jo. Davis. 
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N 
7 lince there were any, 
12 finde that few Au- 
; E.. * Arc ſo fortunate 
| in their Wri they have le 
| een for the e 85 ſhould come 
| after them to except againſt; and ſo 
conſequently: few have been tranſmit- 
ted to Poſterity, without the gaſtigati- 
ons and den remarks of be 
men; and theſe not proceeding 4 85 
envious 7 bas from ſ 
ſerious enquiry after Truth. But Ku any 
have been a ht ſo tranſcendent, as 
| to have be a le to eſcape the ak yer 
Bard d Poſtetity have not - been a- 
bus't by 4 fervility of imitation of 
| them, or precipitate ſuperſtruction gp 
rhern, Be thuch to be Vide of 1 How- 
be, 211 theſe inde of Labors 


. 
. — —— 3 2 
= 


have RT” F 


mor d of their own opinians, Truth, 


endure the ſeyereſt teſt, and reckons its 


Ingenuiries is it hath Forge . can ic 
po not find de | 


8 daily found our, . em in chi 


To the Reader. 
have ever been encourag d and reward- 
ed as ſuch, as have both as roReligioh 
and Policy not meanly oblig d Man- 
kinde: Nor indeed can we.look on 
thoſe that decry ſuch endeavors, but as 


ſuch as. ſeek, Fig-leaves ro cover ſome 
ſecret Ertors, or are too fondly ena- 


as it is a Mettal that cannot be coun- 
terfeited, ſo doth it not decline, but 


triumphs by its tryal, Which de not 
'conſume, bur reſine it. Nature certain- 
125 not grown old to feeblenels and 

erility ; ot if it produce ow AS great | 


bly be, that ſlic i 


_—_ 8 for them? otherwiſe a 
tional ac quieſcence Were e as com- 


— 45 "ll. the the De Hon | 


rec herches a after Truth, 
What excellent dife coverics. are 


wherin our ordinary ſubſi 


ence is,con- 


cern'd, which yet we are not content 


1 onely to embrace , blit endeavor to 


. umproye 


Hhearken to others, 
truer thing 


2 the Reader; 
improve and advance? And why: may 
not the (ime thing happen alſo in Phi. 
loſophy,” which is of: that extent, that 
ſhe is not limited but by the univerſe ? 
It is indeed our weakneſs and our un 
happineſs together; to attribute to 


ſome men. that Aarbority over our Res. 
ſon,” ite ty dur Paſſions are not able to 


recal; ' nor are é caſily reduced to 
who ſhall tell us 
a, though different from 
what weknew befote,' 

But How Ittle do we benin FI 
aer how ofcen. Error and Humanity 
ina In the ſame Inn; whereas 
falt 7 is 4 thing; chat, Ms 
'orla; harh not whatrhe-Foxcs, no 
F6wls f the Ait have, neter 
hols nor net? Fr is a Negative Atti. 
birt of the Divine Mey. one of 
the Regali# of Onmipetency, which it 
in amy ching 1 thaet is Human 

ID of 


Relivion * 
e 6 


, & 


To the Reader. 


lille, when we look on it with relation 
to the Humane diſſ penſation thereof. 
Hereſies, Schiſms, — c. are not 
certainly the Motes that render that 
great Beauty the fairer; but the Black? 


Patches, the Impe rfeftions, and 3 ac- 


knowledgment 2 our Humanity, and | 


the then a preſumption - of 
our Error, Now if this happenin that 
affair, . wherein our precious and im. | 
mortal Souls arc embark'd ; what may 
we expect in things which have onely 
an alliance and conjunction with our 
external happineſs ; EE: 

But as it happens in Religi ian, that 
the moſt eminent Hereticks haye been 
men of excclient Learning and En- 
dowments; ſo it muſt be ſupppled, 


that thoſe . onely can be Hereticts in 


Philoſophy, — are indeed great Pla- 


loſophers, and ſuch as imagined_ in 


themſelves, that they had ſen | 
£9 alain the World that ſhoul, 2» 


| 
| 
| 


| 


oaith jc mare. then any thing it knew 
before. But he 


that underta es nm 2 


4». % 


the common opinion, and therefore 
ſought to preſuppoſe whatſoever may 
make good the ground of the received 
Tentts , which muſt be taken away to 
Facilitate the charge of a new, and, 
before, unheard of Aſſertion. It is no 
iſie matter for one man to foreſee 
yhat à many may be able to objet; 
nc E was the caſe of the great 

Author of the DISCOURSE 
emterning the condut# of our Reaſon, 
Fr. the ttuly great DES CAR- 
TES, :the prodigy of his Age, and 
vhoſe departure hence ſo ſoon is yet 
he regret of the Philoſopbicel World. 
But being wichal but a Man, it were 
N to the Divinity. to think him 
nerralle; we may well place him a- 
hong the Heroes, but not a the 
ng Nor ought any man to 1 it 
thing any ways injurious to him, to 
flect on what he hath done, fince it 


1 ſo far from declining, 
dat it is his invitation, as who thought 
dat Learning gained no ſmall advant- 

N ages 


— 5 


g / I 


, ſelf, chat be intends to quarrel with 


. doubt, whether he might have ſeer 


2005 by communication andcorreſpor; 
t de e, and hath obliged the worle 
his Labors, with. this Caution 
that - others by their experiments 
might ad vance his diſcoveries. Some 
there have been; who have wreſtled the 
World out cf ſome tenet of 2ublick 
Faith, who yet in ſome other things 
have that weakneſs which is the moſt 
adequate attribute of mankinde; ane 
that it hath far d thus with our great 
Author, may partly appear by theſe] 
REFLECTION:S on his 
DISCOURSE. 1 am in Tomi 


— before he died, much more, be- 
fore the publiſhing of his- Diſcourle:; 
(ir being his, cuſtom. to communicate 
all things to be ſtrictly examined by 
his. Friends and Correſpondents,. be: 
fore he committed them roche Dreſs 
for however he might -huply: think 
them ſlight, yet certainly: wo 
ſomewhere have met with: hiseſefr: 
ment. As for the Authox! of cheſe 


Ke e, I cannot en 
honor 


— — — 


honor © as tell the World bis name, for 4 I 


I never knew it , having met with 
them accidentall in @ recs Ike. 
Fe dene be- 
lieve) in be . Traoflack 4s 295 

form'd what I undertook. If any man 
will 2 upon theſe Refledl ions, he 


is at liberty, and will ſhew himſelf a 


Phileſopher, by engaging Ingenuities 
al into thoſe Qlympick: exexciſes, where 
ay OO TR ur H. 
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d REFLECTIONS 


; UPON 
{ Monſieur DESs CAA TES 
Diſcourſe of a Method for tbe 
well-guiding of Reaſon, andthe 
Diſcovery of Truth in the. | 
Sciences, &c. 


Henever I have to deal 
with any work of Mon- 
ſieur Des Cartes, I rowſe 

my ſelf up to all the 
| attention and. vigilance 

1 poſhib'e : And this I do, not only out 

of the juſtice which obliges a man to 

1 uſe the niceſt ſcrutiny and ponderati- 

on of Reaſon, where nothing can be 
obtained bur by the irrefragable con- 
viction thereof; but alſo, to examine 

bow deſervedly this man is plac'd in 

that extraordinary eſteem wherein we 
find him in the * even — | 
e 


. 8 ; * 


1 ” 
- * wk * * 
os. 7; 1 aq —_ * 
* 1 % 
2 | 


" thegreateſt men; which is as mucb 


as to ſay, whether Fame be not 
in great part out of his debt. As for 
his Divptriques and his Geometry, I can 
paſs no other cenſure upon them, then 
what Socrates paſs d on a Book of He- 
raclitus in theſe words; & ph owns 
yaa S $8 & An un ug Nn nai þ 
r. xoAavu{tinry Sir. But for his 

doctrine of the Nature of Light, which 
he inſerts in his D/optriques, and the 
Hypotheſes he hath at the beginning of 
his Meteors , he muſt pardon me, if in 
Read. of calling them yeraye,. 1 name | 
them ge, x} magna ofa. A ; 
he proſtitutes them in their hd, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of prevf,” he 
s unjuſt according to his own rule: 
For how can he expect I-ſhould re- 


etive them as true, when he hath tyed | 


me to chis general rule, vid, Never 
to admit any thing imo per ſwaſton, bud 
by ile fufficient evidence of Reaſon # 
And though he have made a handſom 
ſuperſtructure of doctrine upon them, 
(a3 may, and ought to be acknow- 

885 — ledged) 


| that is ſaid advanc'd out of any defign 
to prove them. But I ſhall not ac the 
q preſent give you my particular opini- 
on of them, bur ſhall content my ſelf 
to ſend you certain REFLECTIONS 
on the ſame Authors DISCOURSE of 


| fore whatever J ſhall ſay of it, ſhall 
carry that reverence as ſhall witneſs F 


P . T w "> a” 4y - U v UY Wis FAT w 0 1» eee ww ak 7 Ye. 


ledged) yet have they no dependance- 
on thoſe principles , nor is any thing 


2 Method, as he calls it, for the well. 


| gniding and conduct of our Reaſon, is 
| the ee, of truth in the Sciences. 


The Piece, reſembling the great Au. 


{ thor that brought it forth, muſt be 
noble and excellent; and if there be 
{ any thing deficienr, ir is the more ex- 
cuſable, in regard he proteſteth that 
| he hath only advanced it as a propo- 


ſition, which he expoſes to the battery 
of other mens judgments. And there- 


have done no violence to that defer- 
ved reſpect which the world bears 


him, and ſhall calmly give my judg- 


ment of it, which is chat he himhſelf 
B 2 ways . ; 


ways conceive themſelves able to be 


contributors to the Commonwealth | 


of Learning. 5 


To the firſt Part. 


| He firſt Part of his Diſcourſe may 


1 be reduced to theſe heads. Fhat 


that which (according to the French 


word) is called 38 is to ſay, 
Reaſon, or ſound judgment, or (as the 
Engliſh Tranflation of the ſaid Diſ- 
courſe hath it) Right underſtanding 


i naturally equally diſtributed among 


all men, ſo that one man ought not to 
be called more rational or more under- 
ſtanding then another; yer with this 
reſtriction, That all had not the ſame 
conduct of their reaſon; and that there- 
fore it were neceſſary. there were 4 cer- 
tain Method contrived for the regula- 
tion and conduct thereof. That he had 

form d to himſelf an Idæa of ſuch a Me- 
thod; as if there be any thing ſolidly 
good and of _— muſt be t hat; 


and by the aſsiſtance thereof his pro- 


greſs 


229 _ WO — WW * 
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greſs in the Sciences hath been mightily 


| advanced; That he hath been ſo liberal 
as to communicate this Method unto ut, 


that we might Judg of it. That having 


| ſtudied? in the moſt famous Univerſities. | 
in Europe, and arrived to as grrat re- 


putation of Learning as any of his Cario 


temporaries whatſoever, when yet he- 
came ſeriouſly. to caſt up his accounts, 


he found the ſumma totalu to amount: 


to this, that all the advantage he hat 


made, was, That be had only more and 


more diſcover dibis oma ignorance; That, 


he had not found any thing in Philos 
ſophie ( though rattivated by the moi 
excellent wits that. hevelived theſe ma 
y ages) which was certain and indifps-: 
table, nothing bur :doubgx;; ambiguity 
and lophiſtry 70 dre 'That:in regard 
here were ſo many different opinions 
| yy 0 ame pr 2 thought him. 
e cientl liged fram any fur- 
rd cog ear; of es 4, — — 

equently reſolued to ſcet no aber Fon 

pe but what he ſhould find in 42 * 
the ve A the world. ' 
B 1 


= | 

It hath been ever generally obſer- 
ved, ther thoſe men who either out of 
reftleſneſs of humor, or contempt of 
hat is paſt, have heen moſt buſie and 
agirating.in the introduction of any 
new docrines or apinions, have ever 
ohſerued this rule, t male their ad- 
vances very gradual at the firſt, and 
ta temper their propoſitions with ſo 
much plaufihlliey; as a doctrine which 

dames too quarrel with the common 
Tenent ean beat, ſo for à while to fup- 
port the ſpirits of thoſe they have to 
deal with: But Monſieur des Cartes, 
ta my great aſtoniſhment, begins his 
| Diſcourfe with'a Petadex; which not 
+ >> PRIN to make a halt 

at the firſt ſtep, but is Mꝗthall ſo ſlen- 
dealy provrd, that I wonder it could 
e. from nie ho adm its nothing 
surrent but what hach undergone. 
theigrancecfh ef Tecſan, and defies Ill 
erfwaſion which is not induc d by ir- 
reſragabil it and demonſſration. 
Aut chat u ſhall bete firſt examine. 
fhall be tber o Queſtions,which are 

* 8 


a e 


eaſily ſtarted — the foregomg 
words. 3 
1. Whether Reaſon, ſound judement, 
0 7 right under ſtanding be equally diſtri» 
uted I V 
ju 23. 'Wherher there be not ſome. pre- 
4. | ſumption in that aſſertion of his; Th 
id | there « nothing in Philoſophy which is 
not 5 3 
h | Since we muſt confeſs that all things 
that God hath made are good, we 
cannot without a quarrel with his pro · 
”” | vidence doubt, But that Reaſon or right 
under ſtanding, or as the Author cals it 


elſwhere, The facalty of right jadging 
| ed, from fee 
" is excellently well divided and diſtri- 
- Bired kmong men. This is one reaſon 
4 | produced by the Author for the proot 
3 of cho firſt queſtion; but how ſtrong : 
a W. we ſhall ſee anon: Ar preſent ic 
- | Hence follow, chat right underſtand. 
ing is equalh diſtribmed. The omai- 
porehce.of d may be as much or 
more 2 and admired — 
wy B4 an | 


(8) 


the great inequality which there is of 


right underſtanding among men, as 


if it were equally weigh d to everyone. 


And therefore this propoſition lies o- 

pen to the battery of 3 
1. The common opinion of all men. 
2. Experience. 

3. The Author himſelf, 

Firſt, That it croſſes the common o- 


pinion, we need but conſider what we 


ſay of thoſe men whom we deſire to 


commend or prefer before others: we 
ſay they are rational, knowing, under 
Zanding men; or they are ſuch'as can 
Jude or diftinguiſhſorightly of things, 
that they will not be caſily ſurpriſed 
by miſrepreſentations. Now; it the 


right underſtanding were equal in all; 


this manner of ſpeaking were imperti 
nent and ridiculous, and. would ſignifie 
as much, as if being to commend . a 
Beanty; we ſhould ſay that ſhe had twid 
eyes, and that her noſe werd in the 
midſt of her face. 1 1 


e 
2. Thatit ſtands not the charge of 
Experience, we are only to look on aur 
5 N ſelves 


E 
(a 


Ot 


A 2 © 22e 8 
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8) - 
elves as men. Some have ſuch and 
ſuch. endowments and excellencies , 
. Jothers have others: Some are of a 
- Jquick and nimble ratiocination; others 
are ſo dull and flegmarick, that they 
ſeem not to reaſon at all; and theſe are 
they which Ariſtotle in his Politicks 
calls p. , as if nature for want 

of ratiocination had deſigned them for 
ſlaves and ſubjects ra others. There 

are others , that are more diſcourſive 
and. underſtanding by the ſimple libe- 
rality of Nature, then ſome others, who 
with all the aſſiſtance and advantages 

ot Books, Study, Precepts, &c. can hard- 

ly arrive to mediocrity, x. 
3. The Author in this very point is 

as unfortunate as other men that main- 
tain Paradoxes; that is, when they 
have rack'd their wits and inventions 

to make good a Paradox, they in 
treating of ſome other queſtion inſen- 
ſtbly contradict their former Hypo- 
thefis. For in another place of this 
diſcourſe he ſayes, * That Philoſophy 


pag. 9. according to the Engliſh Tranflarion, 


* 


printed 1649. For 


f 


S 


(to) 
us the means to ſpeak of all things with 
probability, and makes herſelf to be ud. 
mired by the leaſt knowing men. Here 
while he is wrapt into the cxalrations 
of thoſe reaſonings which 4 wan of 
right ouderf#anding may naturally ar- 
rive to, he preſuppoſes that all have 


not tha: right undet ſtanding. Beſides | 


he alſo allowes that mens knowledge 
or right underſtand ing may admit of 


 eampariſon '( which utterly deſtroyes 


equality) und according as it is me 
or leſs in men, Oy do rhey 
more or leſs admire' Philofophy:i:In 
another (ag. 11.) heſays,” Ther theſe 
who have the ſtrongeſt reaſoning fa- 
culties, and who beſtdigeſt their thoughts 
to render them more cleer & intell-arble; 
are more fit toperſwade then gredi Ma- 
Pers of Rhetorich. Here he admits & ap. 
plauds the ffrength of reaſoning fa- 


culties, which he cercainly would not, 


did he not ſuppoſe there were fome 
weaker reafoning faculties 5 and this I 
. think makes againſt rhe equality of 

Right underſtanding. Nor doth he 


only 


w tr E 0 


K 


lows his kin 


woll fored with it, that even theſe 


(tr) 
4. % commend the ſubele ratiocinati. 
ons which a man of right underſtand 
ing, or aright judging man may have, 
bur elſwhere, viz. peg.25. he confeſſes 
that Jour have resſom and modeſty e. 
nong M to judge en they are leſs able to 
diffinguifh trath 2 2 then 8- 
thars, and that they ought much rather 
fo follow others mens opinions then ſeek 
after better themſelves, In another 
place he ſays, Some men are fupid, dul 
and Jnfexfible. If this does not evince 
a graduality of underſtanding in men, 


I know not what does; or elſe we muſt 


ſay that ſtupid and dull men are very 
good underſtanding , and very right 
judging men. | 
Now to prove this equa! diftribu- 
tion of right underſtanding , the Au- 
thor of the —_— beſides what is 
above _—— inſiſts on two other 
reaſons. The firſt immediately fol- 
ition in theſe words J 


ee believes —_— 


i” aft Is: rbings ſeem the OW; » - 


I that e 


C22) : 
be pleas d, ſeldom deſire more of it then qe 
they have. This reaſon to me ſeems to fare 
want many grains to make it weight; flex 
for a diſtribution may be very good. 
and well done, though all are not con- I to 
tent with their ſhares. But that which Iſli 
he ſubjoins, I much more wonder at, 11 
where he ſays, that is not likely all men 
fhould be dessivd in this; but that this | a1 
is the very thing that witneſſes that the a 
Faculty of 1 judging and diſtinguiſp- If 


ing truth from falſbosd ( which is pro- 


perly called reaſon or underſtanding) is Ir 
waturally equal in all men. But to an- || 
ſwer this, I deny that all men are ſo I 
well contented with their portions of 
right underſtanding; nay it may be 
afirm'd that they would willingly 
have more if they could; nor want 
there thoſe, were the diviſion to be 
made again, who would be glad of 
more then they have, though they do 
not openly complain of their defici- 
encie at the preſent, Beſides, there are 
many that will not complain, only to 
avoid the contempt which may be 


— 
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(13). 


Iconſequential to the want of right un- 


derſtanding : As we ſee divers who 
are very ſenſible of their poverty and 
exigencies, and privately bewail cheir 
wants, who yet ſer the beſt face on it 
to the world, becauſe they will not be 


lighted and treated below themſelvs. - 


'Tis upon this account, that it is natu- 
ral to women to wear black patches, 
and to hide their other deformities by 
all the artifice humane invention can 
furniſh them with. 
The other reaſon which the Author 
makes ule of, ſeems at firſt fight to be 
more forcible to his purpoſe. For, 
pag.4. he ſays, That Reaſon or right 
underſtanding is the only thing which 
makes us men, and diſtingniſbeth us 
from Beaſts , and this he believes to be 
entire in every man. To which m 
anſwer peremptorily is this, That rig 
underſtanding is not that which makes 
us men, as he affirms; for we may be 
men without it; and I believe no man 
will deny but that the ſtupid, the dull, 
nay the diſtracted are equally men 
with others. Bur 


(14 


But to abet. choc clouds of ima · 
ginations which may darken this que- 
ſtion, we are to diſtinguiſh the cauſe þ 
and principle of this Rationation from 
the ſtate or condition wherein a man | 


ought to be when he is to execute his 
functions. He that hath his eys bound 
about with a cloth, can make no uſe of 
them till the cloth be taken away: In 
like manner he that hath good legs is 
not in a condition to walk if he be fer- 


ter d, unleſs you rake away the fetters. 


The principle then of this ratiocinari. 
on, which the Philoſophers call v 
* „is that which diſtinctively 
makes us men, and in that I do con- 

feſs that all men are equal; but right 
under ſtanding is not abſolutely that 
principle, but is the ſtate or condition 
wherein our underſtanding ought to 
be for to exerciſe its functions. Now 
for an interemptory concluſion to this 
point, I need ſay but this, That the 
ſtate or condition before mentioned, 

which is the conſtitutive and diſtin- 


cdire difference between man and | 


beaſt 


er 


- -w wi) wh TS m 


Ae) beaſt, hath no dependance on the on- 


derſtanding, but on the diſpoſition 
and temperament of the Body, where. 
of there being a great diverſity, it will 
follow, that the. Author, to prove an 
qual diviſion of right underſtanding 
among men, ſhould have built ic upon 
this Paradox, That the diſpoſition 
and temperament of all mens bodies is 
one and rhe ſame. ; 
Before I break open the other que. 


ſtion, I ſhall beg the Authors favor to 
tell him, that though he had made it 


his deſign to bring Philoſophy into 
difrepure as much as Jay in his power, 
yet cannot he do it without commend- 
ing it, and that more then he intended. 
For firſt of all, he confeſſes that by the 
affiſtance of it He hath diſcovtred his 
own ignorance, that is ro ſay, it harh 
been his Collyriaw whereby he hath 
ſeen the difficulty which is in the ac- 
quiſition of the knowledge of thinga 
But there are many degrees of Igno- 
rance. For the preſent it ſhall ſuffice 


us to obſerve, that there is a kind of f 
| 5 gross 


groſs beaſtly ignorance, which Philo- 
ſophy abhors; and another kind which 


in reſpect of this may be ſaid to be 


knowing, and ſuch as wherein Philo- 
ſophy many times leaves us. The firſt 
is in thoſe who are utterly ignorant of 
the ſtate of a Queſtion; the ſecond is 
in thoſe that know it well enough, but 
finding that many things may be 
brought both for, and againſt it, they 
are not convinc'd whether opinion to 
cleave to. As for example, to make a 
ſquare to a circle, would be thought 
by thoſe that are not acquainted with 
the Mathematics, a very eaſie thing 
to do, and that a Carpenter or a Brick- 
layer would not ſtick at it; but a good 
Mathematician will tell you he can- 
not doe it, nay haply will queſtion 
whether it can be done at all. 

Secondly, the Author confeſſes that 
Philoſophy affords us the means to ſpeak 
of «ll things with probability. If it do ſo, 
then certainly it hinders us from ad- 
vancing propoſitions that are ridicu- 
lous or itnpertinent. To which! my 

| 0 
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adde this, that as in conſultation or 
deliber ation, though we cannot be af 
be ſured ofthe ſucceſs of what we detign, 

o- we ought not to hold our arms a. 
ſt croſs, but put that in execuꝛion which 
of ſeems moſt conformable ta reaſon, fo 

is in the ſpeculative Sciences we muſt not 

it always fuffer our minds to be gravel'd 

e in an indifferencic or aquililri as td 
y || all opinions like Scepticks, but em- 

o brace that which carries with it moſt 

a probability. N 3 

t But whar ſhall we ſay of the proce- 
1 


dure of the Author in this cafes As 
ſoon as he had gone through the or- 
- | dinary courſe of Philoſophy in the 
| 8 Schools, becauſe he found not the ſa» 
. | tisfadtion he expected, he perſwades 
Path, 7 1 nothing in * 
Fhaleſanby which is not diſpweable, 
thercapdn quics the: reading. of all 
books: 66: Philolpby ,:.#c ning m 
ſeek na other bnenge but m le 
could fad in himfelf ud te gras u © 
le of al . lu is net this xeſo- 


C lution 


(18) 
lut ion a little too precipitate? I would 
gladly ask him, whether when he had 
hniſhed his courſe of Philoſophy, he 
had read all Ariſtotles works leiſurely; 
and with that attention of mind which 
were requiſite, and with the neceſſary 
helps for the underſtanding of them? 
When he had done this ; whether he 
had conſulted Alexander, Themi ſtius, 
Simplicius, Philoponus, and other Greek 
Philoſophers, for their opinions con- 
cerning what he thought of moſt im- 
portance, to ſee whether they agreed 
among themſelves, and with their 
great Maſter 2 I am confident he will 
not affirm that he had done all this at 

that time. Beſides that, I know theſe 
boaks are not ſo common among 
young Students, nay many times their 
Tutors and Profe ors read. theni not 
but upon the reputation of others. 

But let us put the caſe, that Ari: 
forle and his. diſciples ſhould: never 
have done any thing bur-gull'd-us, I 
doe not perceive how a than could 
_- _ tar her is nothing cer- 
0 | tain 


_— 

tain in all Philoſophy, before he had 
read Plato works, were it only to ſee. 
whether the Anticns had with juſt rea- 
ſon entitled him divine but eſpeci- 
ally before he had decipher'd his 77 
mæus, to ſee if there were any thing 
more ſolid in that then in the works of 
Ariſtotle. And when both Ariſtotle 
and Plato ſnould have been deceived, 
had it been amiſs, or was it not neceſ- 
ſary to have ſifted the Philoſophy of. 
Epicurut, as. alſo that of the Stoicks, 
- befoteithe pronouncing of this ſevere 
ſentence. apainſt all Philoſophy £ Not 
to mention, that it had not been any 
crime to have turn'd over the writings 
of Hippocrates, to ſee on what princi-: 


ciples of Philoſophy he had built his 


Phyſicks.. . | 
Baut ro rip up the bottom of the que- 

ſtion. : If the Author had contented 
himſelf: to: ſay. that there were but few 
things in Philoſophy that were certain 
and; indiſputable, he would have had 
that advantage of ground of me, that 
I durſt not have ſet upon him; but * 
oy 2 | & 


$ (20) 

he flies ſo bigh as th declare abſolute- 
ly and without any exception, that 
there is not any thing in all Philoſophy: 
which is not doubtful, I think. there 
needs no great forces to encounter 
with him. EIN 
I hall ſay nothing of the certainty 
and clearneſs of the Demonſtrations 
of Geometry, becauſe he ſeems not to 
reckon it as any part of Philofophy; 
but as for Lagic“, he doth her the 
honor to male her one of the children; 
or at leaſt the handmaid of Philoſo- 
phy. When I ſeriouſly conſider it, I 
cannot but wonder how he ſhould, 
without any exception, ſay that there 
were nothing certain in Phitoſophy. 
For not to ſptak of the other parts of 
Logick , thoſe very precepts: which 
Ari ſtatle gives us of Oppoſition, Con- 
ver ſion, and the Tyanſpofitian of the 
chree Figures af Syllogsſms',7 and the 
manner how to reaſon in any of them; 
and of the Reduct ian of the Syllogiſms 
of the, ſecond and third figures to the 
firſt; all which are as firm and * - 
= | | table 
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table as any Demonſtrations of Geome- 
ty, and ſo generally received, that no 
man hath hitherto call'd them into the 
leaſt queſtion: And to produce one 
concluſive proof hereof, let us ſee what 
the Author himſelf confeſſes pag. 28. 
of his Diſcourſe, where he ſays, That 
Logick: contains divers moſt true and 
good Precepts, aud teaches us to ſpeak 
with judgment of the things we are ig- 
norant of. | 

To paſs from Logick to Morel Phi: 
loſophy, which foraſmuch as it may 
be treated of two manner of ways, the 
one Parainetick, the other Degmatict, 
the former he honours with thoſe elo- 
gies and commendations it deſerves; 
bur for the latter, he taxes it with a 
deficiencie as to' the teaching of the 
vertues, and lays ir to his charge, that 
many times it beſtows that fair name 
on what mig ht more properly be term. 
ed Inſenſibility, Pride, Deſpair, or a 
Parricide, Wherein I confeſs I have 
no great quarrel with him, if we ſpeak 
of the moral W of the Stoicks 
| 3 


which 


(223 
which indeed ſometimes would make 
us too inſenſible, ſometimes equals us 
to God, nay in a manner prefers us 
before him. But as for Ariſtotle, in 
the writings he hath left us of this part 
of Philoſophy, he hath ſo excellently 
well deſcrib'd the Vertues and Vices, 
and hath been ſo fortunate in it, that 
there are very few things to be carp'd 
at in him, unleſs it be this one grand 

omiſſion, Not to have left any one 
word of mans duty towards God. As 
for his Politicks, it cannot be denied, 
but that the rules and maxims he gives 
are fallible, the nature of the thing be- 
ing ſuch as will not admit infallibility: 
yet ſhall I not ſtick to ſay, that he that 
ſhall find nothing in them that ſatiſ- 
fies him, is a man of a very odd ſto. 
mach. 85 

But it may be it is his Phyſicks that 
the Author particularly quarrels at. 
I muſt indeed confeſs that it is like a 
great Forreſt, where there are ſo many 
croſs paths, that it is no hard thing 
for a man to loſe his way in them. 
| Truth 


RE _ 

Tru may be compar'd to thoſe birds 
which build their neſts on the tops of 
the higheſt rocks, ſuch as are almoſt 
inacceſſible by reaſon of their horrid 
precipices, and ſuch as it is very hard, 
if not impoſſible to climbe up to. Or 
if you will have it, ſuppoſe Truth ſcat- 
ter: d and loſt in a great Forreſt, it may 
be preſumed ſome Huntſmen may be 
ſo fortunate as to give her a ſtart ; but 
in their chaſe of her they muſt expect 
to meet with buſhes and quickſets, 
.. which are ſo thick, that it is none of the 
eaſieſt. things to make way through 
them. It is the pleaſure of God ro 
keep Nature under a cloud undiſcover- 
ed, the more to oblige us to humility 
by a ſenſe and an acknowledgment of 
our ignorance. Yet all this ſuppos d 
and granted, it is not to be thought 
that ſo many great and eminent per- 
ſonages, who made it their only buſi. 
neſs in their ſeveral ages to ſtudy and 
find out Nature, ſhould have taken all 
that pains to no purpoſe, and after all 
« their purſuit to have diſcovered no. 
der C4 thing 


- Tas). 

thing at all. And it is on the other 
fide an injurious and diſhonordble diſ- 
eſteem of reverend Antiquity,” and an 
overweening opinion of our ſelves, to 
imagine that one of us now living , 
contracting all ſtudy into himfelf, and 
thence directing it to the great vo- 
lame of the world, (which yet muſt 
be acknowledg'd to have been equally 
open at all times and in all ages) can 
without the leaſt external aſſiſtance or 
advantage doe anore then all others, 
though furt hered and advanced: by 
mutual helps and endeavours. Nor 
ſhall II ſtick ro ſay, that the faireſt 
ſtones of this our Authors new build- 
ing, will be found to be ſuch as he 
ſhill have reſerved out of the rubbidge 

and ruines of Ariſtotles Phyſicks. 
Nor is it hard to make this appear, 
if by a pattern we may judge of the 
whole pecce. For let a man but read 
his explication of the Motion. of the 
Heart, which we have in the fift Part 
of this Diſcourſe 5; There he would 
maintain the moving of the Heart to 
125 N proceed 


OO 
proceed from the heat which is within 
it. Now this great point, ' which he 
conceives to be grounded upon the 
evidence of Reaſon, is borrowed from 
Ariſeetle, But that we LT ſo 
| great and eminent a perſan from the 
indiſcretion of holding any thing 
which is inconvenient or inco 
I am perſwaded that, however he may 
ſpeak of the Philoſophy taught in the 
Scheols, as dlightingly and difadvan- 
tageoufly as may be, he intended to 
aſſume no more then I am willing to 
grant him. 

But to come yet a little nearer, let 
it be granted that there is nothing but 
what is doubtful in Philoſophy, yet 
| the Author proves this aſſertion but 
very weakly. There is nothing, ſays he, 
in Philoſophy which is not diſputable, 
therefore nothing which is not doubtful. 
Do we aotknow that there are many 
who endeavour to petſwade others 
to what they themſelves believe not: 
And there want not thoſe who WII 
diſpute about what they nothing at all 


doubt E 


doubr of. To which I ſhall add thu 


much ro make it overweight; Thar | 
to ſay that any thing is doubtful, be- 


cauſe ſome men doubt of it, argues a not 


full underſtanding of the definition of 
doubt ful. For as all that's admitted into || 


the creed and approbation of ſome cer- 
- tain men, is not for that reaſon eſteem · 


ed probable, but only that which hath | 


paſs d the approbation and allowance 
of the moſt learned, or greateſt part of 
the wiſeſt and moſt knowing men, or 
at leaſt the moſt eminent among them. 


1K — 
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To the ſecond Part. 


THawfich ii t to c 
1 pitomiſe out of the ſecond Part, 


amounts to thus much. There is not, 
ſayes he, ſo much perfection in thoſe 
works whereto divers haue contributed 


their helps and endeavors,” af in theſe 


wherein oue particular man hath difpo- 
ſed of all things: As may he obſerv d 


nations 


n 
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int oſe edifices which have their deſie-| 
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nations and perfection from one parti- 


gular Architect, as being commonly more 


regular and uniform then thoſe wherein 


divers have exdeavered to reedifie, who 
- haply have been oblig d to make uſe of 
old walls to ſuch or ſuch purpoſe, which 


had been built for ſome other different 
purpoſes. He conſequently is of opini- 


on, that he ſhonld more fortunatel 


advance into Philoſophy, if be ſbos 


firſt raſe out of his Creed all thoſe epi- 


nions which he had received in the 
Schools, then if he ſhould build on 
thoſe old foundations. That being 4 


| private perſon, his deſign is not to re- 


form the gy of the Sciences, nor to 
ence to the Method eſta- 
liſhed in the Schools of the delivery and 


tradition of them, but only to reform his 


own thoughts, That in enquiring after 


a fit method for the advancement of 


his defign, he hath found out that 4 
to Logich, and the maſt part of its in. 


ſtruct᷑ ions, he knew no other uſe of them, 


then that they ſerved only to explicate 
to another thoſe things which one knows, 
or 


_ __ | 


ar rather to diſcourſe without ſudement . 
of thoſe things whereof me are ignorant, „ 


_ then to attain the knowlede of any thing 


not known before. And though it con- 


tain a many moſt true and moſt neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions, yet there were ſs 

other things intermineled which 
were hurtful or ſuperfluous, that it was 
ar difficult a matter to diftinguiſh the 
one from the other, as to draw 4 Diana 


er Mercury ont of an unhewen ſtone. 
So that in ſtead of the great and infi. 
nite number of Logical precepts, he 
contented himſelf with theſe four fol- 
lowing. 

1. Never to admit any thing for 
true, but upon evident diſcovery that it 
were ſo indeed. : 

2. To divide each of the difficulties 
that occurr d, into as many parcels as 
could be, and as was requiſite, the better 
to reſolve them. , 
3. Tobeginwith the moſt fimple ob- 
jets, and the mot eaſie to be known,and 
ſo to proceed by little and little to the 
3 ſach as were moſt oppoſite. 
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PO . To make ſuch exact and perfect 
1 410 be ¶ſred to have 6 
mitted nothing. | 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
" [thar this defipn is high and noble; 
land it is extremely to be wiſned, that 
| [one particular man had ar firſt laid the 
I foundations of Philoſophy, and con- 
j ſequently built it up to its perfection. 
Nor can I but with the Author hearti. 
ly with, that ſome one man would un- 
dertake the reformation of Philoſophy, 
whereof he having conceiv's ſo noble 
and heroick à deſign, I with him ſo 
mach life, A r of body and 
mind, a8 kbar he _ it accompli- 
[3-4 m —_— leave _— 
0 can ect any derter 
handling from hel ther 940 come 
|- after him, 'xhen he hath afforded thoſe 
that have one beforo him ? Is is not 
probable tha for eminent wit, like his 
| own, may even in his edifice fad fome- 
| what which his underſtanding ſhould | 
not ad&miv.for: good comrivance, and 
| conldquontly: would not oblige _ 
8 


1 * 
no 


en _ 


ſelf to his deſignations, but after his | 
example would build upon new foun- 


. * . 


dations. 


But whereas he ſays, that being a | 
private perſon, he doth not und ertake 
the reformation of the Sciences, nor 
intends to invert the eſtabliſhed: Me. 


thod of the Schools for the diſpenſa- 
tion of them; he ſhould have remem- 


bred, that not only thoſe who actually 
embroil a State into ſeditions and diſ- 
orders are guilty of treaſon, but alſo | 
thoſe who by libellous writings ca- 


lumniate the preſent government there. 


of. If therfore there be reaſon to blame 


any particular man that ſnould under- 
take raſhly to reform the Schools, he 
ſurely cannot be altogether exempt 
from cenſure, who ſhall, Medea- like, 


cut in peeces the Philoſophy common. 


ly. and univetſally received in the 


. 


Qxccompole it. op hart 
Bur to come to an examination of 


the particular charge he hathnagainſt 


Logick, we muſt in every Art er Sci- 
5 ence 


( 


Schools, and- nor propoſe any means | 
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ence diſtinguiſh the truth and certain 


| 
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ty of its precepts from the uſe of them. 
He doth not condemn any af its pre- 
cepts of falſhood, nor indeed could 
have done with teaſon, but he cenſures 
che moſt part as ſuperfluous and hui t- 


ful. If he had contented himſelf to 
have ſaid that there were many ſuper- 


fluous, I ſhould not have had much to 
ſay to the contrary ; for I acknowledg 
that Ariſtetle had ſometimes reaſon 


to compare Logick to a feaſt of Crabs, 
| Where there is much ſhell, and little 


meat, but that litttle is both delicate 


and wholſom. Bur if this be admitted 


of Logick; all other Arts and Sciences 
will fall under the ſame. laſh. Thoſe 
hardy daſhes and circumvolutions, ard 
the cadences of the Pen, . wherewith 


| Writing-maſters do incircle the Co. 


pies they give to their Scholars, are of 
little or ng uſe at all; and I have heard 


| fay, that thoſe who learn Academica 


Horſmanſhip are taught many trie ks, 


which haplyithey will: never have or 
caſion to make uſe of in a battel; yer 


both 
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tages. By the fame reaſon may Na- 
ture it felf be taxed wich ſuperfluity, 
becauſe men muſt fow, thraſh, win- 


now and grind the grain before it can 


be made into bread for their nouriſh- 


ment. And after all rhis, neither the 


bread nor any thing elſe we cat is fo 


clearly converted into nouriſhment , Y 


but that there muſt be fome excrement. 
Fhis doctrine ſhould alſo reduce the 
houſes of great men to a wonderful 
fmplicity, if they ſhould be indulged 


were not of preſent uſe; rior ſhogkd ad- 
mit of more difhes of meat on their ta- 
bles then were neecflary for the pure 
ſmisfaction of thoſe they have to en- 
dortain. „ 1 | 

But above all, I am ſomewhat a. 
mazed' that the Author 'ſhould ſay, 
chat the Sy{ogifnis and other iuſtructi- 
ors of Lai ł ſhould ferve: us: to no 
ether purpoſe ithien to diſcourſe wich 


dut judgmenrofthole „ 


both: theſe have their ſeveral, though 
ir may be inſenſible helps and advan- | 


ns. ——_—_ 


nothing which were ſuperfluous, and | 


wan, op Am _ a da. eo .ue am 
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BHOW;that the 
Piet ts hielt HE furnihed 
us Wikd for che Ae ian End | 


of ur tealdhi et uus gd 
V this kid bf Naſon 
$'by his Rn ek ampl 


gle He fe 

chat we do dt realen well. And rhere- 
fore art we 6 much the er obliged 
to thoſe wil men and Philo —_ 


hd teffe&ihs Þbth on rheir's 


other mens read ings, have obſerved 
the faults Which. migbt in 
them, and have ef u ſulttü jens 10 


un chem. 
1 1 the laſt. place, it Gris ie me very 
firange, hat oY bond Tay That Sy llo- 
eral ſhadka it "os Father in kapli⸗ 
ting to ether What Une kiioWws 3 
chen to Tear whit Bhs üs not 


for to ex) plicate” to andthe WRA une 


Knows, is woch ip llc elſe bit toppt it 
to another in fu ep ee 
may learn it. But by „Bruneck 
that Syllogifns' Rand n ite 
bat to thplicate | o Ahothet | | 
which we _ it led ye | | 

| 2 2 : 


helpful co him E doth learn of u: 


But it may be rather Hid, that as the 


Camelight Terves met ſhew ſomthing 
to attorhitr which-I'Ke" my ſelf, and 


ſerves him co petctive dar which I 


ſhew Rim, ſo may i it be ſaid af Syllo- 
giſms. 

But ean we believe he is ' Erious 
with ws; when he WWWH only oblige 0 
to do Pre e begin 
eſteem: the reſt as worth not lin 
it will appear that theſe four gi fn 
cannbt de pur in practice, but dnly by 


ſuchi as have teath d for the moſt part 
'all he ether whith' niforie and "his 


Interpteters have' delivered 2 I may 
with dd mich rea et if that for a 
man ti approve Himfelf to be a good 
e fun, de fall wh ob. 

12 de po recepts ; To 
| i r e violence of 
ms, and never undertake 
iny inc utable diſeaſe. But 


t theſe precep epts in ptactice, 


i mut Hrſt be enquired what” ate che 
? caſes of tvery d 


ale wherero man is 
4 2 


ö 
* 
WW i 
ubject, 
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ſubject, as alſo 


as the Sun and t 
that they may be ſeen, have need of 


know ledged by all thoſe that ate ar- 


what their ſymptoms 


rivd | 


in which tate be- 


* 
* 


riv'd at diſcretion 


ing propoſed to us by our maſters, and 


we unde nd only the ſenſe of 
I 


them, and conſidering it attentively, 


they force us to acknowledg them for 


true. The number of the Propoſitions 


of the other kind is infinite; and though 


they depend of the ſitſt by certain con. 
catenations which'are moſt ſtrong, 


WI 


| nay, ſuch as are impoſſible to be bro- 
ken, yet the links of that chain where- 


by they are ty d together, are in a man- 
ner imperceptible, unleſs it be to thoſe 
who are very clear - ſighted; and the 
reaſonings whereby we diſcover them 


are called Demonſtrations, Whence it 


may be inferred, that that which makes 
the greateſt difficulty in the Sciences, 
is to find out the-dtmonſtrations of 


this ſort of Propoſitions, and to pro- 
_ ceed methodically in the ſearch of 
them: Wbence it is to be inferr'd,chat 


it muſt be known what Demonſtration 
is, and how many ſorts there are of it, 


and what are the qualities and condi- 
tions of their Principles. And this is 
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it 3 ſrl She us lathis C45. 
nalyt. po erior. 8 ; 
Fot e concętys the Divifien he | 
ſpeaks of; it is certainly a thing very - 
neceſſary, to diyide the matters which 
we would treat of into many words, 
that ſo we the more eaſily come to a 
clear underſtanding of what woe are to 
4 ire ing. As we find thexe is a ne. 
y ' of cutting qur meat before we | 
pi it into our mayths, and beſides of 
chewing it with our teeth, ſo; to eaſe 
our ſtomachs, whigh otherwiſe would 
have the harder tisꝶ ro digeſt it. But 
it is a hard matter ta divide well; and 
for that reaſon Flat in his hach, laid, 
that if he met with one that could di- 
vide well, he would follow: hjs- ſteps 
as thoſe of ſome God; ue vor 
19900, Ge- Þ£915, Fhe ſearch of truth 1 
would therefore he ſo much the harder | 


ro one that hath not learn'd'the art to 
divide; for a thing muſt he divided 
into as many words as it may poſſibly. 
and the denumeration of the parts 
muſt be — ee it will "al | 
2 0 


A 
- a? 


all ane, as A 0 

_ much wy 7210 he 0 855 

| Carve, W ho e 
in carving, _— 2 math isig- 
norance of 'the redo he ſhould ef- 


. deavyour to cut athwart the bones. 


— 


To the chird Part. 


T5 third part of the Authors du 
courſe 7 nothing but that 
Platform of Meral Philoſophy whic 
be hath framed to himſelf: which 
do not pretend to ka nde 1. 
E that 105 20 ja 5 5 

bur with a proviſo; for baply when 
comes to his ſecond or or afcer-rhoughtF, 
or to the defigitive ſentence W het 
they ſhall ſtand or no, he will raſe i 
down, not leaving one ſtone upon an- 
other, and afterwards build up another 
anew. And that this is not unproba- 
ble, may he preſumes One of * Fog 


ds. For, 
el, wy ſuf 2 72 2 2 


* 
of * 
* 


| 0 877 right underſtanding, if 24 
ben 1 approves any thing, I were alſo 
afterwards obliged to take it for good, 
when perhaps it ceaſed tobe ſo, or that I 
had ceaſed to eſteem it ſ © 


PA EET 
— 
—__ 
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To the fourth Part. 


N the fourth Part of this Diſcourſe 
1 he enterrains us with the firſt fruits 
of his Metaphyſical meditations: And 


Hath laid be not ſtrong enough, he 
Aiſcovers even the corner-ſtone. of it. 
| © He ſayes therefore, that he ceuld not 
ieh build any thing upon the teſti- 
mom of the Senſes.. But becauſe they 


deceive us always; and becauſe there 
ure ſome men who miſtake themſelves 
in reaſoning, that therefore he was e- 
Aged to of br all thoſe reaſons as falſe, 
which be had C | 
ſtrations. And laſtly, becuſe that the 
1 px 5 ſame 


to the end / we might be our own 
Judges, whether the foundations he 


ſometimes deceive us, he ſuppoſes they 


before received as demon- 


3 Car) 
ſame thoughts which we have waking 
may happen to us ſleeping , and yet not 

any of them be true, he reſobved to ima- 
gine that all thoſe things which ever 
| centred into hi mind, were no more true 

” then the illuſions of his dreams, But a 
- while after, refleRing on the judgment 
he had made chat every thing is falſe, 
| he obſerved that this truth, I think, 

therefore I aw, was ſo firm and im- 

mays that he 7 = fires jo 
the firſs Principle of bu Philoſophy. 

And Vis is 4 of the erk 
part of this Part of his Diſcourſe. 

According then to the Authors 
judgment, To appeal from the tefti. 
mom of the ſenſes, to quit the quick. 
| ſands aud the quae:mire, and to come 
to the rock and ſolid ground. But I 
cannot but ſay with Lecretias', that 
this is rather vialare ſidem primam. & 
covvellere tots fund amenta , quibue ni. 
tatur vita . The teſtimony of 
the Sexſes is the true and natural foun- 
dation of all Philoſophy ,. and that in ; 
two manner of wayes. 4 . 
= | Firſt, 
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Firfh, the Benſos judge of all abjets . | 
which are pfeſented to them, and their F 
jaggoeriss aro regiſtrad :amang the re- 


cords of lie mary, whero Reaſen: makes 


a reviewof them, ( which the Schools 


call Tngudtion) by the way of univer- 
ſal! prappſitions. Juftas- if there were 
no written Law in Frauce, and that a 
Lawimaker ſhould” turn over the Par- 
tamint: Rolls, and from the Acts and 


Ordinances which had been enacted: at 


ſevoral dmes and upon (ſeveral occaſi- 
ont, ſhould extract certain laus, which 
being conformable to the common 
practice of the Courts of Fuſtice, wou'd 


not cauſe any trouble to the State in 


general, nor incommadare any parti- 
eulars ih the poſſeſſion of cheir reſpe- 
ctivo rights and piiviledges. 


th 
and che ſenſes having egken cagrulance 


ol them, the Reaſon,wirhque controll- 
ing tke judgmaents made by the fenſes, 


belies it ſelf to the ſeatch of their cau- 


will 


Secondly, The effects of all natural | 
inge being for the moſt part ſenſible, 


ſes. For the proof of this aſſertion, we | 


„,, ooo. * % 2 


force of truth hath wreſted fromthe + 


T ſtrangely fwrpris'd : For in the laſt part 


J 3. 5 
Will contant aut ſelves with what the 


Author himſelf; who having forgot 

en his Hypotheſis of the' uncertamey- 
of: the judgment of the Senſes, Is 
of this Diſcourſe he ſpeałs of not ing 
ſo much as of thoſe: wa. rao 
are neceſſary for the perfection of Phi- 
loſophy , and profeſles: that: hv ban 


| needof' an infinite number: more hit b 


hath, which he could nat compaſs ib. 
out the aſriſtence of. ſome other. A ad 
elſwhere, he invites all thoſe wh P- 
feſs any tenderneſs. or affeRipn to Ver- 
tue, ta communicate unto him thoſe which © 
they kave:made. Now. I humbly con- 
ceive thoſa experiences are not reaſon. 
ings, but ſenſitive obſervations. Ho 


came he to know that the hearr hath 


motion within it ſelf, if not by the fen- 
ſes * And to what purpoſe dat he 
take ſo much pains to reach us to mala 
ſpectac les for to aſſiſt us ĩn the conteni, 
plation of the ſtars, if aſter all our ſtar- 
gazing we may not give any credit to 
. our 


— 
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That to reject altogether the teſti. 


mony of the Senſes, is to be ungrate - 


full and injurious to God and nature 


' who have beſtowed them on us, cer- 
i inly out of a deſign and knowledge 


that they were neceſſary, and that we 
ſhould find employment for them. 
For every ſenſe hath its proper and 


peculiar object, whereof it is the ſole 


and abſolute Iudge withour appeal. 


As for inſtance, it is only the Sight 


chat can judge of colours, and reaſon 
in that judgment concurs not nor con. 
tributes any thing at all. In like man- 
ner, the Heating only diſtinguiſhes 


the divers tones and accents: of the 


voice, and the greateſt wit in the world 
could never doe it by ever ſo many 

reaſonin 5. | . 
But, ſayes he, the Senſes deceive us 
ſametimes; and to ſtrengthen his Ar- 
gument I will adde, That whoſoever 
is once convinc d of having borne 
falſe witneſs, may never again be 
Eo admitted 


* 


dur ſenſes To what hath been ſaid, - | 
I. dare preſume to add thus much; P. 
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3 (45) ich i 
Aaddchisted to bear any. To which ie 
zʒ eaſie to anſwer. For if they deceive 
us ſometimes ., they afterwards un- 1 4 
deceive us again, and ſuffer us not to 
continue long in our error. They are 
not like the falſe witneſſes who wit 1 
ingly and willingly ſpeak againſt their 
cConſciences, but would always ren- 7 
der a true teſtimony if they could, 13 
and — * on do it, * 1 
ueſtion is of their proper o 0 4 ? 
or all that wherein: _— our ſenſes | 
| is * , is not its particular ob- 4 
For there are ſome objects which 14 
are common to divers ſenſes, as Q an- 
tity, Figure, Motion and Reſt, Uni- 4 
ty, Multitude, Continuity or Diſ- 
continuity. There are moreovet ſome 
things which conſidered in themſelves 
cannot move the 8 which yet are 
ſenſible, by how much as they have 
a relation to thoſe things, which of 
themſelves and according to their pro- 
per nature operate on the Senſes. © 
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I fay therefore, that thoſe chings 
which operate nat by election, but by 
that -invincible meſation wich they 
receive from Mature, and as they ex. 
preſs it in the Schools, eæ hereſalratr 
namre, do aways operate as ſtongly 
as they can, and they are by Nathre 

ided of thoſe forces which fhall 

c ſuſficient to make rhem-attain the 
end whereto they aſpire in 'ofioruting, 
But it is moſt; evident that: ont Senſes 
dd not operate by election or choice, 
hut by that invincible inclination 
which Nature hath beſtowed on them 
amd confequentiy Nature :Hwving- aſ- 
ſignetl to eactvof them itt proper and 
peculiar object, vheveof dei be 


chere happen not ſome era or 
impeditneht in their operations? 


T beft hiadtances atecieher ferm 4 
vort bernal: Inrernal I callche defaults 


and indiſpoſitions of the Organ; the 


external ean edpfift but in ewomkings'; 
the one, when the object is at too great 


2 
2 , 
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alone able to diſdern, it in iiboſſible 
but trat they ihoud judge thervdF, if 


E (47). 5 
» 2 diſtance, and that the organ which 
ir ſhould ſmite is vur vf its juſt rcach, 
and that the object is not tepreferited 
bur a3 it were ttunſienily, ſo that the 
» ſenſc hath not the: læiſure to diſcern it. 
The other is, when ihe ſpate biriveen 
the ſenſt and the obect is not well di- 
ſpoſed ; ab when We look through a 
coloured glas, or when the ait is not 
clear enongh. Whince it may be in- 
fert'd; that it is impoſsible that our 
ſenſes Huld deceive us in thedifeents 
ment of their proper and particular 
objets, if theit organs are welbdiſpo 
ſed; and what the. objects are well 
daly tepreſentod unto them, and laſtiy 
whewetx pace: is in the ie qui con- 


hurt doch not perfectiy diſrem tht 
colours, we al enpect the judgment 
ir Mah indke of: chem welten it n well. 
Ik it cumot diftinaly diſcern chem by 
the light of a candle, or in the twilighs, 
al ad 'ourcenſure ritihid/ ſee 
vdpgof them whenathath - 
+ And it ic be not uble to 3 
dig 
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too fara diſtance, we muſt endeayour 
to bring them nearer ro it. When 
therefore the ſenſe is to judge of its 
pr r object, it is the —_— of the 
lectual faculty to judge whether 
— want not any of the 
conditions 3 ns if _ rep 2 
awanting, it t to ſu its ſatiſ- 
Kate l — be a — of 


therefore never pretends to an 4 Juriſ- 
diction over the ſenſes, unleſs it be 
that it enjoins them to repeat their 
j ents about their proper objects, 
which hinders not at all but that they 
arcalways the ſoveraign Iudges there. 
of: As when the King enjoins the Par- 
- lament to take a review of any. buſi - 


neſs which before had paſt their votes, 


= doth not by thar Aion take away 


s:which we imagine 
We can e _—_ 


are 


requiſite | 


chem alrogether. The underſtanding - 
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diſcern the objects when FRA are at 
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that thoſe Ph.” which: we have 
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| proce to ö pnnctiliate and con. a= 


. ary certain eruths whi 


re 


vrhen we ate awake are alſo to a 
Pera. 3 


jected as equally falſe, we 
mine it more fully anon. 
For the preſent we ſhall tale into 
conſideration, how the ch ief corner 
ſtone of this Philoſophy is laid: He 
ſays, that he hath at laſt obſeryedthis. © #24 
— * 1think, therefore I am, to beſo 
firm, that it only deſerved to, be | — 
ceiꝰ d for the firſt principle of hsP 
loſophy. However I take no great 


t words, yet I cannot bug take 
notice by the way, that it peri 


5 verity or 
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(59) 
firioh;” 7 link, may be made 2 feſt - 
ptindi „ according to the Auther's 
ow doQrine, ſeeing all the force of. 
the —— depends on anather 
iple mentioned afterward, that is 

on this univerſal tion, 


10 
2 "wy th think, there is 4 nereſrity N 

0 he, Merhinks an excellent Meta- 
h 2$$ the Author, ſhould 


1 

ve put it down nabedly for a 
felt — for che truth of it doth 
nok proceed from its own natiire;''or 


the exiſtence of the 
le ſhould therefore; in 

Jt 25 Rave gobe a little Lights 
the hother-rruck (as I may focal it) 


and E, "het 50 477; there ij # neceſrity 


ode. Juſt as when we would clear the 


pretenfion of any ans ſuceeſfon, we 


afekind upwards, 'and exxtmiine whence 
he derives his ri Moreover the 
ru a may ee norice ; that in 

down the propoſition, I i, 


—_— 1 — difference of n | 
- ally every ation what- 


e unawares Toinds 
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ee dr! od of A 
on, it is neceſſity rotthdt- 
| Aba well the terms whereof it oY 
| fiſts, yet J would withall gli) ak 
him whar he means when he ayes, 7 1 
think 3 and I am confident ct he NI. 
not deny, bur that rhe firſt kriowleUhe . 
| which he hath had of the differt 
between we and thee, _ coceeded 
from rhe Senſe. Lay, t way-of © 
reaſoning , . think, ware 1 25 * 
cannot a y way "be acknowled [od for 
Denno 177 
ciple, 7 run, is not mote d 
evident; then the coridlufion 72975 
| draws from it; age — . oft 
- hath preceded m 
affurantè which I 
is upon the gredix 15 
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h&undertakes to ſhew wherein the na- 
tyre and cſſence of man conſiſts, Seeing 
ſays he, Ic fais that I had no body at 
aud that there were no world, and 
| here were no place wherein Inas; 
cannot imagine I ſbouid be able to 
z llt, were. And thence;he 
d ipfer, that hs thinking was th 
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ture, ſince the ſoul cannge be callda 
| creature. By the fame reaſon we may 
| not ſay that a man id motral, ſeeing 
che ſoul is immortal. But th 
ſometimes the ſoul of a man be 
the man, 2 
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v3 
fo IS - 


Ne ns to or make fo fer any 
thing upon the account of any mans 
55 onity, how. great ſoever he may 
as the Author pretends to doe. 
chonph Plars bag 1115 0 2 
and opinion of infallibility am 
the. —_— that Cicera Laſt nat 
it ſay, That ha ſpould not be afham'd 
fn fre with Plato. Rut this aſſertion 
methinks is more ſtrange, Thar the 
nature or eſſence of the Soul 


ſts in thinking. . If the eſſence of 
the 5 oul conlifted Altqgerhet in wii 
Ing > it hath xl ee 


., Exiſtence nar. 


"think which is 
ſaul, Wes e AE i 


the ſqul m 
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1 only thing which aſſures us 108 the 


* eee 
* a eſſence of the — 


only in we may ſay that 
f the 5 — MA 


the Author brings for 
ir. is weak and inſufficient ; for from 
e, Thar thinking is the 


{ this principle, 


| cſfenccof the ſoul, it does not follow 
that the whole eſſence of the ſouł is 
nothing elſe but thinking, unleſs it 
muſt be alſo granted that I cannot 
aſſure my ſelf of the exiſtence. of an 
thing hur by that thing wherein con- 
ils its 3 which is a propodſiti- 
on ſo remote from reaſon, that I be, 
lieve the Author will not preſume to 
maintain it. Moreover he lays down 
for a Ptinciple a Propaiicies which E 
cannot by any means grant mich 
un, that thinking is the onl 
{ whereby. I can aſſure my ſe * 
exiſtem of my ſoul. I * gladly 
know of him whether theſe: 
Trejeice, I love, I. hate, I fear, therefore 
Tau, be not as firm. and immoveable 
aher of his, 1 aA * 
4 1 
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F For hen T vejoice, or when 7 love, 
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I im aſſur d that 7 think: And theſe 
propoſitions, for to rejoice I muſt needs 
e and to love I muſt needs be, are as 
certain as this, To thinł Imuſt needs be. 
The ſecond part of his doctrine 
of the eſſence of the ſoul, to 
wit, chat it depends not on the body , 
nor on any other material thing, 
is true 5 but the reaſon whereby he 
pretends to prove it, «is not ſatiſ- 
factory. For from that ſuppoſition, 
that I can imagine that my ſoul is not 
clothed with any body, there doth 
not follow any other thing , but that 
it depends not of the body by any eſ- 
ſential and abſolutely neceſſary. depen- 
dance. For there is another kind of 
dependance between natural things, 
which yet God by his omnipotence 
may diffolve; ſuch is the depend anee 
of my life on the air which I breathe, 
on the earth which bears me up, as alſo 
of the other elements which concur to 
my compoſition. Now that Which 
hath.puzzled the Philoſophers in this 


buſi- 


bulinals, tb ave N E 
ther the ſoul of a man nue 
a Saber ie 4 that it is alto- 
gether impoffible that it can ſubſiſt 
wii out it; but to prove by demon, 
— clearly and TU that it 
can naturally ſubſiſt, and that in ef. 
feR ir doth ſubſiſt after its ſeparation 


the Author ſhould have ſhewn whether 
he knew any thing more then others 
, | who have entangled themſelves i in that 
: | queſtion. Nay! further, when I ſhould 
| { have granted him that the effSce of 
; | rhe ſoul were nothing bur tor ink, — 
controverſie were not thereby decided, 
becauſe our thoughts drdinarily de: 
pend on the body; in as much as we 
cannot think on any thing; if the ima- 
gination, which is faſten'd to the or- 
gan of the Body,' do not repreſent to 
the underſtanding the image of ſome 
material thing, as we Anal prove 
Tbe lg pan of hi ge of the, 
an part 18 


ellence of he foul hath this 4fertion;* 
The 
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from the body. And here it was that 


which he offers got to ov by any x 
reaſon at all. If all at is | 
oken were granted him, yet cd uld 
he not from thence draw this conclu- 
you, but the contrary tales, chat is, 
at men have but 2 very confuſed 
knowledge of their bodigs,even before 
they have. once conſidered whether 
they have any ſouls or no. And as to 
the diſtin and perſect knowledge of 
the ſoul, F go not think the Author 
will eſume to boaſt hje hath attain d 
1 „% ory inf 
In the next place he makes it his task 
to find out and determine that which 
is requiſite in a Propoſition to make it 
true agd; infallible, and gives us this 
rule, That, thaſe things which me con- 
cel ve t be moſtclearly and moſt diſtinihly 
. gre all of themtrue., The clear and di. 
ſtinct knowledge which we can have of 
a Propoſition, conſiſts in two points; 
The firſt is, when we conceive clearly 


com- 
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— —— 
ly perceine thai 
| rheir anripathy aud incompatibiliny., 


can as well, and as clea 
P artsof a Pr 


| bilis. Bur it his meaning be of 


E That t 
ue conceive 4 9 diftinaly. t 


and mion, ot 


IF the Author: ſpeak, of che former 
manner of — I wall preſiuns. 
to declare his rule utterly falſe; for we 
mou ge 

t is falſe, 
ſe. of one chat is true. As for. 
a | ors a clear and diſtiact 
knowledge.of the parts of tliis Propo · 
ſition, though be a falle; Laine ot 
diameter. Luadrati. ſunt conmen 4 
ond manner of conceiving and know- 


ng, his rule ſigniſies no more then this; 
Poſe P ropoſitions which 


be Taiz are indeed and really tue, 
whereof, never any man yet doubted. 


But it yygte only to fight with ſhadows 


to beſtawany further cramination en 
this dul gf the Auchots, ſince he him- 
elt confeſſes elſwbere, That there & 
2055 1 certeinly theſe 
e cane wolf 


clearly 
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he; that I could not entertain within my 


ny. For every man 
chat is fully convinced that ſuch a pro- 
poſition is true, how falſe ſocver it 
may be, will ſay that he conceives it 
clearly and diſtinctly in one of theſe 
rwo manners. Ee bat 
But the Author proceeds, and enter- | 
tains us with. an eſſay of his Philoſo—- 
phy concerning tlie nature of God: 
wherein I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs I 
have found no more ſatisfaQion then 
inwhat he hath-delivered of the nature 


Propoſition, making it his buſineſs to 
ad ent ente 6. had learned to 
think anything more perfect chen him- 
ſelf ; and at laſt he evidently diſ- 
covers, that it muſt have proceeded 
from ſome nature that were effectu. 
ally more perfect then his own, wherc- 
of the Idea ſhould be infus d into him; 
and in a word; that that Nature can 
be no other then God, becauſe, faith 


0 


ſelf the Idea of 4 Being more perfets 
then my own , and that that "whith 1 


more 


BK (67) 
more perfect cannot proteed- from this 
el, perfect. N — 
in my opinion it ſhould rather have 
been inferr'd, that the contemplation 
of things which were leſs perfect then 
himſelf, ſhould have given bim-occa- 
ſion ſto examine whether there were 
not ſome nature more perfect then his 
own. For conſidering that the Plants 
are more perfect then inanimate 
creatures, and among animals Dogs 


and Horſes are more perfect then Shel- 


„ ee aw. 
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There ate aw in the world his 
know 1e& ichen''I -do, and there are 


choke uſo wo know tuch more; 
bur chere is not any man who donbrs 


not of ſomewhat: - Now this conſide- 
ration Tou think frfſicienc to ex- 


rise any rational foul to examine whe- 


ther chert were not ſome intelligent 
nature together exempt from all 
eater, doubt amd ignorance , and that 


for 


4 


advance into ſuch an cxamina- 


fhavid infuſe into me the Idea of any 
thing more perfect then my Telf, nor 
ſhould: I. 4 — any more par- 
ticular aſſiſtance of God in this, no 


more then in any other ratiocinion. 


Fot As it is as natural to us to lift up 


dur eyes to heaven to contemplate the 


ſun and moon, as to look down upon 
the earth; in the {ame manner, it is as 
natural for 2 man to endeavour to find 
out the moſt perfect nature in the uni- 
verſe, as to entertain his mind with 
| things below ; juſt as when we fee a 

m_ xis a5 natural for us to ſeck out 
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tion, cheie ſhoulc be no need that God 
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(63) 
the ſource from whence it U pringt 
the place where it diſembogues 


But it being admitted that * Pr 


Thar 


|fition were true, yet is the proof o 


weak and inſufficient: for tough ir be 
tue, that a thing which i more perfeti 
cannot depend e 4 255 which i leſs 
perfect, yet it is nqtequally tme thar 
the Idæa of a natur ref Pete then 
mine may not depend on "inde, for 
the Idza 2 which f have of a thi 
which ĩs more perfect then my ſelf, is 
not more then I. All ll the Idæ- 
as whereof my mind is fuſceprible, 
whenceſoever they proceed , are bot 
accidents and ri epreſentitions , „ and 
therefore Sugo © come into the bal- 
lance, as to perfection, with the rati- 
onal ſoul, whichis a ſubſtance. More- 
over, if td know God, it be 
that be muſt muſt have infuſed into us ſome 
Idæa of his nature, I demand whether 


I he have beſtowed that Idæa on all, or 


. on ſome in partieular? If he have 
ow'd it. equally on all, how comes 


3 to on that ſo many have — — 
tray 


- (64) 
travagant thoughts of God, and fo 


diſproportionable to his nature? If 


this indulgence of heaven reaches bur 
ſome in particular, it makes nothing to 
the pteſent purpoſe, it being here a 


queſtion of bileoſophy, „and not of 
viſions., inſpirations, revelations,” r. 


any other ſuch lights. 

But how then ſhall we ſatisfie or 
convince the Author in this point? 
Certainly it cannot be, but he well. 

underſtands... the dodrine. of the 
. touching the neceſſity which 


the Underſanding | hath of the ſenſes. | 


and rhe imagination, in all things 
whereof it undertakes the conſidera-· 
tion. Or js. it that, he diſſembles it, 


out of the averſion which he bears to 


that more then any other [Tenet of the 


er be perſmad ed that the 
; | 220 ls nelſlud, if a e 


5 Schools 3 and does as the French do, 


e 


advantageouſly; nay, and what is 
more, - that all the Idza's which we 
have of the nature of God, do but too 
much betray and diſcover the imper- 
fection of the nature whence they pro- 
ceed; ſo far are we from having any 
cauſe ro affirm that God ſhould in- 


fuſe them into us. . 


= 


Our Saviour cals God Creator, Pre. 
ſerver, Lord, Fudge; Revenger, Re- 
warder, &c. But all thoſe attributes. do 
not diſcover what he is in himſelf, but 
only denote him ſuch as he expreſſes 
himſelf towards us, and conſequently 


male no repreſentation of his eſſence, 
ſeeing he may be without us. We call 


him moſt good, moſt wiſe, almighty, 
and in like manner attribute to him all 
the other perfections, which are not in 
us but imperfectly: but in ſo doing we 
imploy divers thoughts to repreſen, 


that all theſe id him are but one; and 
further to rectiſie all theſe Idza's and 


notions, we muſt adde, that he is all 
theſe incomprehenſibly. So that the 
moſt proper notions we can . of 

8 F him 


= » 
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him are negative, as that he is inviſible, 
incomprehenſible, infinite, incorrupti- 


ble: All which give us to underſtand 


what he is not, but acquaint us not 
what he is. For as concerning the af- 
firmative notions we have of him, a 
day will come when we ſhall find how 


groſs and ruſtick they were, and ſhall 
do as Tityrus in Virgil, who when he 
came to ſee Rome, condemned all the 
Idza's which he had conceived of it 
before, ſaying, | 


urbem quam dicunt Romam, Meli- 
bac, putavi 
Stultus ego huic noſtre ſimilem, &c. 


As for the reſt of his ratiocinations 
concerning God, they ſeem to me 
good and ſolid: but I muſt withall 
cell him, he is not the firſt Author of 
them, but Scotus and moſt Authors 
who have written of Metaphy licks 
have made uſe of them. If he have 
borrowed them of others, he is juſtly 
cenſureable, ſince he affirms that he 


found 


oo 
found 2 that was firm and cet- 
tain in Philoſophy. If he have been 
ignorant that any others before him 
had made uſe of them, he muſt needs 
acknowledg that he hath been guilty 
of ſome precipitation in condemning 
: the writings of the Philoſophers with- 
out any previous peruſal of them. 

In the fifth Section, where he ſpeaks 

of Geometrical truths, I have not ob- 
ſerved any thing remarkable; unleſs it 
be, that in ſpeaking of a Sphere, he 
hath unawares let ſlip this, That all the 
| parts are equally diſtant from thecentre. 

In the ſixth Section, he ſays that the 
reaſon why there are ſo many who per- 
ſwade themſelves that there is much 
difficulty to know God and the Soul, 
is becauſe they are ſo accuſtomed ne- 
ver to conſider any thing but through 

the imagination , that they conclude 
that whatſoever is not imaginable, is 
not intelligible : Which is manifeſt, 
ſays he, in that the Philoſophers-them- 
ſelves hold, That nothing enters into 
the Underſtanding, which before had nor ö 

A 5 paſs'd 4 
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(68) . 
| paſs'd through the Senſe. Where it is | © 
to be obſerved, the Idza's of God and | tt 
the Soul have never been admitted. h 
To which he adds. That thoſe who | Þ 
would make uſe of their imagination | 4 
to comprehend them, are of the ſame | 
opinion. © 
Although it be on all fides confeſs d || le 
that the ſoul of man is immortal, yet | b 
in regard it is, in ſuch a manner as it is, 
joyned to the body, the ſoveraign fa- cl 
culty thereof, which we call the intel- t 
lect or the underſtanding, cannot, in its . 
operations, be without ſome depen- t 
dance on the ſenſes & the imagination. | £ 
And that is it which hath given occa- 
ſion to the Philoſophers to ſay , that ||. ? 
there is nothing in the under ſtanding, C 
which hath not before been in the ſenſe, | 
and that the underſtanding doth not | 3 
know nor comprehend any thing with. | © 
out the aſſiſtance of the imagination. | f 
As concerning the. former of theſe | f 
Maxims, I could wiſh that thoſe whoſe | 1! 
authority firſt brought ir into reputa- | I 
tion, had bethought * of 
ſome 


| (69) 
ſome other manner of expreſſion, and 
that they had contented themſely.s to 
have ſaid with Ariſtotle, that he which 
had no ſenſe could never comprehend 
| any thing. But the interpretation which 
they give of ir is indubitably true. 
Now. in my judgment there is nothing 
leſs beeoming a Philoſopher, then to 
be too nice and critical about words, 
when it is fully agreed about the things 
themſelves. The authors therefore of 
this Maxim, That there is nothing in 
the underſtanding, &c. did not mean 
thereby, that there is nothing intelli- 
gible but what is ſenſible, but hold 
forth two things for us to obſerve. 
The firſt is; that the underſtanding. 
cannot think of any thing, unleſs ſome- 
what have before ſmitten the ſenſes x 
and conſequently, that the firſt 
thoughts of the underſtanding have 
for their object ſomething that is ſen- 
ſible. For the underſtanding, before 
it have conceived any thing, being of 
it ſelf indifferent as to all ſorrs of ob. 
jeRs, it cannot be determined to one 
| F 3 object 


e (70) 
object rather then to another, but by 
the mediation of the ſenſes. 

The ſecond thing is, that the noti- 
ons which we have of ſenſible things 
do produce in us others, being as it | 
were the ſeed which is caſt into the 
ground, nay leads u o the knowledg 
of immaterial things which are not 
under the reach of our ſenſes. And fo 
by conſequence, all the Notions and 
Idza's which the Underſtanding can 
have of the nature of God and the 
ſoul, and all other things which fall 
. not under our ſenſes, have had their 
conception of theſe former, after the 
ſame manner as the Concluſions are 
ſaid to be in their principles, or a great 
erce with its fruit and its leaves may be 
ſäaid to be contained in a kernel. Now | 

the underſtand ing multiplies its firſt 
' diſcoveries two manner of ways, that 
is to ſay, by Abſtraction, as when from 
the notion of Individuals, which are 
material and ſenſible, it advances to 
the occult cauſes of things; and when 
in Geometry, from a ſwall number of 

| 5 prin- 
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+ ers, 
principles it draws ſo many admirable +3 
concluſions. 1 

As concerning the ſecond Maxim, 
it is capable of two interpretations. 
he firſt is, that nothing is intelligible 
but what is imaginable; or, that the 
underſtanding cannot conceive any 
thing, whereof the imagination doth 
not furniſh it with a repreſentation. 
The ſecond is, that ſo often and when - 
ſoever the underſtanding is buſied a- 
bout any thing, the imagination alſo 
acts its part by preſenting it with the 
image of the ſame thing or ſome other. 
And this ſenſe, and not the other, is 
held by the Schools of this opinion. 
Now this ſenſe may yet be divided in- 
to two ; the firſt is, that the imagi- 
native faculty always accompanies the 
Underſtanding, as a Dog follows his 
Maſter every where, though he be not 
every foot called to that duty, nay 
ſometimes whether the Maſter will or 


no, ſo far is it from that there ſhould + - 


be a neceſſity. And that is it which 
Philoponus ſayes; ore r T& t 
F 4 7 ; 4 


"FS; 
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baox Toit D o. The other is, 
that the underſtanding cannot com · 
prehend any thing without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the imagination. Now here 
we are to make a difference between 
the ſtate of the Underſtanding while 
it is as it were in its apprentiſhip, and 
its ſtate of perfection: For the Peri- 
pateticks hold, that to the learning of 
any thing, the Underſtand ing ſtands in 
need of the Imagination. But ſome of 
them have been of opinion, that the 
Underſtanding may arrive to ſuch a 
degree of perfection, that it may di- 
ſpence with this aſſiſtance of the Ima- 
gination, -Like as the ſcaffolds are ne. 
cCeſſary, while the walls of an edifice 
are a raiſing z but thoſe being once 
perfected, there is not any further need 
of them, nay they hinder the ourward * 
appearance of the walls : Or as young 
ſwimmers make uſe of bladders for || 
ſome while, whereof they afterwards 
lig ht the aſſiſtance. 
By this time it may be eaſily diſco- 
=) vered 
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vered whether the Anchor have dealt 
juſtly with the Schoolmen in this par- 


ticular. For if there are ſome people 
who. underſtand not any elevation of 


% 


their ſpirits above ſenſible things, and 


| who do 


who believe that that web is not imagi- 
nable, is conſequently not intelligible; 
the Schools reprove them as much as 
may be; and the manner how it is un- 
derſtood, that whatſoever enters into 
the underſtanding, hath before been 
in the ſenſes, cannot be any more ci- 
villy called into doubt. As to the ob- 
jection which he propoſes in the laſt 
place, where he ſays, that to wake uſe 
of our imagination to comprehend imma. 
terial things, were as if to hear ſounds 
we ſhould make yſe of our eyes, is, with- 
out any * difficulty avoided : for 

th not ſee the diſparity that is 
between theſe things 2 Of the outward 
ſenſes, ſome have not been made to 


exerciſe the functions of the others, 


and their proper and peculiar objects 
are different; ſo that what is diſcerned 
by any one, falls not under the diſcern- 
ment 


ment of another. But the imagina- 


tion hath been beſtow'd on man for. 


the ſervice of the Underſtanding ; 
and though the imagination cannot 
advance to whatever is intelligible , 
yet the underſtanding judges of what- 
ever is imaginable. Now this propo- 


ſition, That the imagination aſsifts || 
us in the comprehenſion of immaterial 


things, may be interpreted two manner 
of ways 3 whereof the one is true, the 
other falſe. For, to ſee my ſelf, I make 
uſe of my eyes, not ofa looking-glaſs, 
yetI fee my ſelf in the glaſs, and with- 
out it I cannot behold my ſelf. In like 
manner, for to comprehend immaterial 
things, I make uſe of my underſtand- 
ing and of my imagination roo, but 
in divers manners; for tis by the help 
of my underſtanding th at compre. 
hend them, and not by the imaginati- 


on: but my underſtanding would not 


be able to comprehend them without 


the aſſiſtance of my imagination, nay. 


ſtands me in no ſtead, if the imag inati- 
on ſhould not repreſent to the under- 


7 


ſtanding | 
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ſtanding the Idza's of material things. 
For when I caſt my eys on the Picture 
of the King of Sweden, which repre- 
ſents to me no more then the linea- 
ments of his face, my mind goes be. 

ond that, and entertains it ſelf with 

is generous and heroick actions. I ſee - 


no more in a book but figures, letters 


and characters; but my mind contents 
not it ſelf with that, but is carried to 
the conſideration of the words and 
things which thoſe letters are deſigned 
to ſignifie. In like manner, when I 
read the fables of Æſop, I do not ac- 
quieſce in the literal ſenſe, as children 
uſe to do, but I thence make moral 
inferences. Why therefore ſhould we 
ſay that the repreſentation of a material 
thing preſented to the underſtanding 
by the imagination, may not be help- 
ful to it, to make it underſtand an im. 
material thing? From what hath been 
ſaid ir may be eafily gathered whar is 
the true and natural, cauſe why imma- 


terial things are not fo eaſily known as 
- | material. For, the underſtanding not 


being 


(76) 


without the imagination, and the re- 
reſentations wherewith ir conſtantly 
urniſhes the underſtanding being bur 
the images of material things, it fol- 
lows that it is more cafje ro compre- 


juſt as when one propoſes a riddle, the 
explication is difficult, bur the literal 
ſenſe is eaſily underſtood. 

In the ſeventh Section he continues 


and calls the aſſurance they give us of 


aſſiirance. A moral aſſurance is that 
which is grounded upon moral reaſons, 
or ſach as a man muſt content himfelf 
withal in moral matters, although 
| thoſe reaſons are not receivable in Phy. 
ſick. Now I think I may ſay, without 


able man, That the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, when our reaſon doth not any 


then a hundred moral reaſons, and is 
receivable in Phyſick; nay, which is 


being able to comprehend any thing 
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hend material things then immaterial: 


to diſcredit the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 


the exiſtence of our bodies, a moral 


incurring the cenſure of an unreaſan- = 
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ways contradict it, is more ſatisfactory 


more, 
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more, is the foundation thereof, as we 
have ſhewed before, As for example, 
I am obliged to believe what a many 
perſons of credit (who have no deſign 
to ſurpriſe or deceive me) do unani- 
mouſly affirm they have ſeen; this is 
to me a moral aſſurance that ſuch a 
thing is true; bur I ſhould be more in- 
dubirably aſſured, if I had ſeen the 
ſäame thing with my own eyes. In like 
manner, becauſe I have not known nor 


.| heard of any diſhoneſt actions in ſuch 


a man whom I have long converſed 

with, I have a moral aſſurance that he 
is an honeſt man: bur the aſſurance 
that I have that he is crooked-nos'd, 
or that he is of a red complexion, is 
without compariſon greater, and can- 
not well be called moral. Bur, ſays 
the Author, the ſenſes do not give us 4 
. metaphyſical aſſarance of things. Now 
there is a threefold aſſurance, The 
moral aſſurance is the leaſt eonſidera- 
ble in things, and that is when we can- 
not contradict a thing without ſome 
injury dane to good manners, although 
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we know well enough that it is poſſible 
the thing may be otherwiſe. The great- 


eſt is that which the Author cals meta- 
phyſical, which alſo may be called a- 


thematical. There is yet another which 
we may call phyſical, and thar is, when 
we know that a thing muſt abſolutely 
be ſo or ſo, becauſe it is impoſſible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe then we affirm it 
to be, that is toſay, when we know 


that according to the courſe of nature, 


and without the intervention of a mi- 


racle, the thing cannot be otherwiſe. 


As I am aſſur d, if I put my hand into 
the fire, and continue it. there ſome 
while, it will be burned : And that the 
Sun never goes backward ; nor ever 
ſtands ſtill. h 

But to proceed, after he had thus 


invalidated the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 


and made the aſſurance which we have 


of what they dictate to us very weak 


and uncertain, he hath obſerved that a 
man may imagine being aſleep, that he 


 . hath another manner of body, and that 


he ſees other kinds of ſtars, though there 
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be no ſuch thing, And in conſequence 
of this he aſſerts, That the greateſt 


Iwits that ever have been in the world 


could not give any rational account 


Iwhence men came to know, that the 


thoughts which we are entertain'd with 
being aſteep, are more falſe then our 
others, ſeeing that oftentimes they are 
as lively and expreſs d as the others, 
unleſs it be in preſuppoſing the exiſt- 
ence of God. But we ſee what he means 


{by this queſtion, namely, that the ſo- 


lution of it ſhould depend upon this 


rule, vii. That thoſe things which we 


moſt clearly and diſtinitly know , are all 
true, Which Rule yer he confeſſes is 
not infallible out of any reaſon; bur 
becauſe that thoſe idza's and notions, 
inaſmuch as they are clear and diſtin, 


proceed from God, who is all wiſdom 


and all perfection; and when there re- 


- | mains in them ſome what of obſcurity 


or confuſion, they proceed from us, 
becauſe we are not arrived to ſuch a 
degree of perfection: And fo conſe 


| quently, by how much they arc more | 
| | clear, 


(80) 

clear, by ſo much are they the more 

true: and if/there be any falſhood, ir 
muſt be onely ſaid of thoſe notions 
which have ſomwhat of obſcuriry or 
confuſion. Having therefore thus pro- 
ved the Rule, he anſwers the Queſtion 
in this manner. Whether we ſleep, or 
whether we wake, we ought not to ſuffer 
our ſelves to be perſwaded to any thing 
but by the evidence of our own Reaſon, 
and not of our imagination or our ſenſes. 
© And becauſe our ratiocinations are not 
© alwayes ſo evident and perfect while 
©we ſleep as they are while we wake, 


5 may be equally, if not more lively 
3 _*<andceffcive) if there be any thing 
* of Truth to be expected in our 
* thoughts, it · muſt be found in thoſe 
* © which we have when we are waking , 
; rather then in our dreams. 

In the firſt place, the Author muſt 
pardon me if I deny him this conſe- 
8 quence, Viz. That becauſe the imagina- 
tions which we have when we up are 
k.' _ falſe, therefore we may not be fully aſ- 
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(although ſomtimes our imaginations 


ſured . 


(81) - l 
| «fſnred of what our ſenſes diftate to wi 
|| when we are awake. For I ſhall preſent- 
ly take orcafion to ſhew that there is 
no proportion or ſimilitude between 
. | rheſetwothings. 
| Secondly, it is true, and well adviſed; 
- | that we ſhould not ſuffer our ſelves to 
be perſwaded by our imagination, if 
it be not ir ſelf conformable to Reaſon, 
„or the teſtimony of our Senſes. But 
, | ſeeing all that is in us proceeds from 
© | God, our imaginations as well as our 
thoughts; if the thoughts of our un- 
derſtanding ate true ſo far as they are 
clear and diſtinct, wherefore is it that 
our imaginations may not by the ſame 
reaſon be all true, when they are live- 
ly, affective and diſftints - 
Thirdly, where he ſayes, That eur 
ratiocinatians are never ſo clear and per. 
fett while we are ſleeping , as when we 
«re waking ; he ſpeaks too generally, 
for it happens ſometimes that in our 
ſleep we make moſt excellent ratioci- 
Laſtly, 1 it is not enough =: 
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(82) 
to ſay, that in the time of our ſleep aur 
ratiocinations arrive not to that evi- 
dence and perfection which they may 
come to when we are awake; þut the 
reaſon thereof ſhould have been aſſign- 
ed. For it may ſeem that in the time 
of {lcep the rational ſoul hach a greater 
and freer enjoyment of her ſelf, and, 
as being ſo much the leſs diverted by 
exterior objects, ſne ought the better 
to acquit herſelf. of her nobleſt fun. 
But to treat this matter a little more 
tenderly, and to penetrate to the bot- 
tom, here are three Queſtions ſo linked 
together, that he that anſwers one of 
them, anſwers. all. 
I. Why the imaginations which we 

have when we are aſleep, are falſe rather 
then thoſe we have awake?s? 
* 2. Why our imaginations, whether 
we ſleep or wake; are more likely to be 
Falſe then the judgment of on ſenſes? 

3. Why our ratiocinations are ne- 
ther ſo evident nor ſo perfect in the 
time of our ſleep, as in the time of * 


e aA ain. a. 


(83) 
I ſhall endeavour to anſwer theſe 
'| queſtions upon other E yfotheſes then 
thoſe of the Author, that is, without 
medling with the exiſtence of God, 
nor with his nature; ſubmitting my 
ſelf to the Learned, who may judge 
whether I have hit the mark or no. 
1 ſay then, char our imaginations 
are rather falſe when we ſleep, then 
- | when we wake: becauſe in the time of 
, | fleep, our imagination ſtrays up and 
| down without any thing to guide or 
e | conduct it. But when we are awake, 
- | our Senſes and our Reaſon hinder it 
from. being extravagant , and either 
keep it from wandring , or reduce it 
when it hath. For we have imaginati- 
e | ons of two ſorts : ſome are voluntary, 
r | others have no dependance at all on 
our will, but on ſome other naturat - 
r cauſes, Which are yet naturally in our 
de power. Which cauſes may be reduced - 
2 | principally to three kinds, and they 
* | ER 8 


1. The objects which ſmite our 
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2. The paſſions of our ſouls , and 


. 4 
q 
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3. Certain diſpoſitions of our bo- 


dies. 


The voluntary imaginations are 
very frequent to us when we are awake: 
as when an Architect imagines within 
himſelf the Idæa of an edifice for to 
imitate it, or when a Painter imagines 
ſome chimæra or other fiction to make 
a picture of pleaſure, or when we apply 
our imaginative faculty to ſome whol- 
ſom idza's, ſuch as may aſſiſt us in the 
underſtanding of any thing, whereof 
we have propoſed to our ſelves the 
contemplation But in our ſleep, we 
have no voluntary imaginations; for 
though ſome of our dreams pleaſe us, 
and others diſpleaſe us and afflict us, 
we can neither invite the one, nor a- 
void the other. As concerning the 
imaginations which are not in our 


power, according to the natural order 
of things, in the time of our waking, || 


they are bur attendants. and depend. 
ants on our ſenſes But ſometimes the 
idza's of certain things which are ab · 
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ſent, that have rais d ſtrong paſſions 
in our minds, caſt themſelves in the 
way, and do in ſuch a manner poſſeſs 
and divert the imaginative faculty, 
that we perceive not what is before 
our eyes, nor hear the ſounds which 
{mire our ears. And in that poſture, 
our imaginations, though we are a- 
wake, are in a manner dreams. In the 
ſame manner, the ind iſpoſi tions of our 
bodies do work in us ſometimes very 
ſtrange imaginations , as ix daily ap« 
pears in Phrenetick perſons , and ſuch 
as are hypocondriacal. Now theſe 

_ diſorders and irregularities happening 
while we wake, fall not out very often, 
nor to all perſons. But while we ſleep, 
all our imaginations are nothing elſe 
but illuſions, as when falſe idæa s are 
repreſented co the imaginative faculty, 


chat is to ſay, the idæa's of things that 


are not, or in another manner then they 
are, or ſome other circumſtances: As 
if a man that is in love ſhould in his 
ſleep imagine that he ſaw his Miſtreſs, 
8 ſuch as ſhe is u z but with this 


(86) 
falſe circumſtance, that ſhe lay cloſe by 
him, there being no ſuch thing, In like 
manner, when in ſleeping we imagine 
and dream of ſomewhat that was paſt 
the day before, or ſome what that 
ſhalt happen the day after, tis but an 
illuſion, becauſe we do nor imagine 
the thing as paſt, but as if it were pre- 
ſent, and in effect before our ſenſes. 

As to the ſecond Queſtion, I ſay 
that our imaginations are more likely 
to deceive us then our ſenſes, becauſe 
that thoſe things which ſmite our ſen- 
ſes muſt be truly real and exiſt ; but 
they are but things in picture, ait 
were, which ſmite our een 
culty, when it operates alone and with- 
out the ſenſes; for external things 
cannot move the imaginative faculty 
but by the interpoſition of the ſenſes. 
From hence it may be inferr d, That 
when the Senſes are at reſt, the imagi- 


N ed. 
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having remain d imprinted in the me- 
mory, though perhaps the things 
themſelves which they repreſent have 


. ceas'd to be, or at leaſt are abſent or 


far diſtant from the ſenſe. There is 
further this difference between the i- 
maginative faculty and the ſenſes, that 
the ſenſes cannot change any thing in 
their object, nor in their operation. 
But when we are awake, and that we 
would beſet our ſelves to contempla- 
tion, che imagination diſpoſes and di- 


ſciplines the images as we will our 


ſelves; but when we are aſleep, they 
alwayes repreſented in the ſame. 


Fre and in the ſame order as the 
ad paſs d by the ſenſes; but mo 


commonly without order, inconſe- 
quently, and many times making mon- 
ſtrous and ridiculous figures, as when 
the image of a Goat is repreſented 
with the head of a Lion. It is evident 
therefore, that however our imagina- 
tions may be lively and affective, we 
never ought to ſuffer our ſelves to be 
perſwaded by them, bur in as much 
3 64 I 4 
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as they keep harmony with our ſenſes 
and with our reaſon; and if they do 
fo, it is not a perſwaſion of our imagi- 
nations, but of our ſenſes and our rea- 
ſon. Nor doth it avail any thing a- 
- gainſtus,ta ſay, That the imaginative 
taculty is of greater excellence then 
the ſenſes ; for its excellence doth nor 
confiſt in the truth of what it repre- 
ſents, but in the perfection of the Re+ 
preſentation , as it is the excellence of 
a Painter, not to repreſent any thing 
in a picture bur what is truly and re- 
ally ſo, bur to repreſent any thing to 
the life that he hath a mind to repre- 


not for to diſcern what is, or what is 
not, nor to judge of what is poſſible or 
impaſhble, but to be ſerviceable and 
ſubject to che Underſtanding upon the 
delault of the Senſes, which is when it 
repreſents unto it the images of things 


ro 


ſent. In like manner hath Nature be- 
Now?'d the imaginative faculty on man, 


5 5 abſent, or abſtracted from our 


From what h. th been ſaid it is eaſie 


(39). 
to anſwer the third Queſtion. For it 
being once granted, that che Under-. 
| ſtan 1 work without the aid 
and aſſiſtance of the Imagination; and 
that all the imaginations which we 
have. when we are aſleep; are falſe ei- 
ther in their ſubſtance, or at leaſt in 


ſome circumſtance, they are not ſo fix 


to be the foundations of good ratioci- 
nations, the ſubſequent inations 


having no alliance, nor holding corre- 
ſpondence with the precedent, hinder 
the underſtanding to finiſh its work, 
and before it hath ended one, cauſe it 
to begin another. | | 
All that now lies on my hands to 
examine, is what the Author treats us 
with in the eighth Section, where he 
would prove that we ſhould never ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be perſwaded by the 
evidence of our ſenſes, no more then of 
our lively and affective imaginations. 
our ſenſes, (ayes he, deceive often 
enough, rhongb we be not aſterp; 4 
when to thoſe that have the yellow ra 


dies all tbines ſeem yellow and ts 4 
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dere ſee the gan dry clearly, we ought 
neuot thence to judge that he is no bigger 


* 


then it ſeems'to us. 


To ruine the reputation of the Sen- 


ſes, he ſhould have ſhewn tliat they are 
ſometimes decejv'd in judging: of their 


proper objects, the organs being ſound 


and in their: natural ſtate and condi- 
tion, the objects being well and duly 
repreſented. unto them, and the ſpace 
between well diſpos d, according to 
theſe three requifites I mentioned be- 
fore: But that he doth not ſo much 
as offer or pretend to do. Thoſe, ſays 
he, who have the Yellow jaundies ſee all 


things yellow ; and conſequently the 
ſight is deceiv'd. in diſcerning colours, 


which are its proper objects. It is in- 
deed a proverb of no ſmall ſtanding, 
that the Yellow jaundics cauſeth all 
things to appear yellow to them that 
have it; but ordinarily the reaſon of it 
is, becauſe Melancholy, which cauſes 
that the Jaundics diffuſing it ſelf 
through all-the skin, nay even through 
the white of the eyes, doth faſten = 

"BT the 


the horny tunicle. But let it be grant 


ed that this common ſaying is always 


true, I preſume the Author will grant 
me that the eye is not then in its natu- 
ral condition. But there is a great deal 
more to be ſaid. I deny that in the 
caſe propoſed, the eye is deceiv'd in 
the diſcerping of colours, for in effect 
it ſees nothing but what is yellow; it 
| is only deceiv'd in not diſcerning where 
the yellow is which it ſees. For it is the 
horny tunicle, which naturally not be- 
ing of any colour, but is abſolutely 
diaphanous and dy d with the Melan- 


| choly, t hat cauſes the objects to ſeem 


yellow; as when we look through a 
yellow glaſs, everything ſeems yellow, 
and if the glaſs be red, all things will 
appear red. In like manner when a web 
begins to form it ſelf in the eye, we 
ſeem to ſee little flies in the air, yet they 
are nothing but thin and obſcure va- 


pors, or clouds which are raiſed be. 


tween the horny tunicle and the chry. 
ſtalline humor. And if ſometimes we 
conceive that we ſee ſomethings which 
| are 


(92) 


are notat all, as it happens to frantick | 
perſons, it is not the fight which de- 


. ceives us, but the imagination. 


As concerning what he ſays of the 
— of the Sun and other celeſtial 
ies 


| what matters it if the fight be 
deceived therein, ſeeing the celeſtial 
bodies are not at the diſtance requiſite 
to be ſeen diſtinctly. But above all, 


methinks it is a ſtrange aſſertion which 


the Author advances, when he {ayes 


that the San 1 moſt clearly ſeen : For, 


his light is fo great, that it dazles and 


ſo overcomes our ſight, that we can ſee 
it but very confuſedly and imperfect- 


ly. Too much light is no leſs injurious 


do the ſight then too little; and gene- 
rally che rope: objects of every ſenſe 


being exceſſive in the higheſt degree, 
is inſupportable to the organ, and does 


violence to the temperament, whereby | 


it is what it is. 


| 
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To conclade, I would gladly ask 


the Author whether he hath compos d 
cis . e awake or aſleep? If he 
dave done it aſſeep, I would entreat 
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how knows he that he was then awake? 


ö 


him to review itbeing awake,beca al 
is not reaſonable that we ſhould ſuffer 
our ſelves to be perſwaded to credit 


his dreams. If he have done it awake, 


It is indeed true, that our Reaſon di- 
Rares to us that we are awake, when we 
do effectually ſee and hear, and have all 


| our ſenſes open and attentive to the 


exterior objects: But that he then ſaw 


and heard, and felt actually, and not 
only by imagination, he could not any 


wayes be aſſured but by the teſtimony 
of the common Senſe, which judges 
whether the particular Senſes do their 


duty or no, as being their centre and 
— A Ae he will 


very much undeceive me, 


— Bt erit wiki megnus Apollo. 
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